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THE LESSON OF THE “ HENRY IV.” 


faN reading Shakespeare’s Historical plays, we can see, 
mm perhaps even more plainly than in the Tragedies, 
the scientific exactness with which cause and effect 
BB are balanced. The theme of Shakespeare’s Trage- 
dima 1 is ; the inner life, and all circumstances are but as a back- 
ground to throw into prominence the character of the man. 
Hamlet the prince is overshadowed by Hamlet the philosopher ; 
Othello the Governor of Cyprus is lost sight of in Othello the 
victim of love, treachery, and honor. Cases in which the cause 
is mental or emotional demand delicacy of perception and 
depth of experience to form a correct judgment of the adequacy 
of the corresponding effect. But in the Histories the outer life 
is portrayed. We are told not only what the characters think 
and feel, but also what they do, and, as the standard for action 
is more precise than that for being, we can judge then more 
exactly and possibly more fairly. "We can weigh their acts in 
an accurate scale, we can measure a deed and its result, and 
we can therefore easily estimate the moral value of the play. 
Broadly stated, the historical dramas teach the old doctrine 
that evil will work out evil, and good will produce good. Inno 
play, in no character is this law violated. "What the man sows, 
that he reaps. According to Shakespeare, it makes no differ- 
ence what a man thinks he is sowing, or how hard he tries to 
blind himself or others to his own deeds and motives. The 
treacherous John strives to deceive himself by high-sounding 
words of ‘Our strong possession and our right.’’ But time 
and force compel him to yield his strong possession to France, 
and to resign his right to the people. The artistic Richard 
listens to flattery, robs the banished Bolingbroke, and loses all 
Wales by his procrastinating irresolution. He pays the price 
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of his graceful weakness and of his foolish jobbery with his 
crown. This temperament reaps poems, not kingdoms. 

In none of the English historical characters is this law of 
cause and effect more evident than in Henry IV. In him we 
have aman of mixed good and evil. He jis neither entirely 
black nor pure white : no consummate villain like lago, no pious 
dreamer like Henry VI. He is too good for hell, too bad for 
heaven ; so he appeals to that ‘‘ fellow-feeling which makes us 
wondrous kind.’’ Again, the fact of his being, morally, the 
average man, makes him a more forcible illustration of the prin- 
ciple of justice than a worse or a better character could be. We 
expect villains to be punished, and saints to be rewarded, but 
those of us who live ‘‘in the mean,”’ rely upon our virtues to 
save us from the consequences of our vices. Shakespeare, how- 
ever, held no such creed of possible evasion. The good and the 
evil qualities of Henry IV. work out their natural rewards 
and punishments. His actions produce their legitimate results, 
both upon his own character and upon surrounding circum- 
stances. The effect follows the cause with mathematical ex- 
actness. 

From the time we first see Henry before the throne of Rich- 
ard, to the hour of his death in the Jerusalem chamber, he 
shows one purpose, one end; he means to be King of Eng- 
land. He is, in that sense, a man of one idea. His goal was 
before him, and he hastened towards it, often by indirect and 
crooked paths—but always forward—and at last he shook the 
crown from the weak grasp of his cousin and set it with firm 
hands upon his own head. He had gained his object; his tools 
were boldness and policy. He uses them both with such facil- 
ity that we know not whether to admire more the force of the 
soldier or the smoothness of the politician. He comes before 
us, boldly challenging Norfolk to combat : 


‘* Now, mark my greeting well; for what I speak 
My body shall make good upon this earth 
Or my divine soul answer it in heaven,”’ 


and charging him with plotting the death of his uncle, the 
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Duke of Gloster. Yet in the next scene his father, Gaunt, 
acknowledges that Gloster’s death was planned by the King. 
It is hardly credible that the son was ignorant of what the 
father knew. What, then, was Bolingbroke’s object in this false 
accusation? At whom was he hurling threats and defiance? 
At no less a person than the King hiniself, who dares neither to 
deny nor avow hiscrime. He feels the weakness of his position 
and the mortification of knowing that Bolingbroke realizes it 
also. Yet, while the Duke threatens him under cover of Mow- 
bray, he outwardly grants him the courtesy due the King. 
Before the contest begins, he says : 
‘‘Let me kiss my sovereign’s hand 
And bow my knee before his Majesty ;”’ 

while to the sentence of banishment he replies: ‘‘ Your will 
be done.’’ Yet even in the natural grief at his exile he was not 
unmindful of the effect of his appearance upon the crowd. 
Richard’s eyes, sharpened by jealousy, could see 

‘* How he did seem to drive into their hearts 

With humble and familiar courtesy 
What reverence he did throw away on slaves, 


Wooing poor craftsmen with the craft of smiles. 
* * * * * * * 


Off goes his bonnet to an oyster wench, 

A brace of draymen bid God-speed him well, 

And had the tribute of his supple knee, 

With ‘ Thanks, my countrymen, my loving friends.’ ”’ 


After the departure of this daring schemer, the heedless King 
steals his inheritance, and with it leaves the country to carry 
on a fruitless war in Ireland. Is it any wonder the “‘ banished 
Bolingbroke repeats himself ’’— joins Northumberland and 
his cause and hastens to Berkeley? There he first declares 
upon what pretext he comes to England. To Berkeley, who 
addresses him as Lord of Hereford, he replies with dignity : 
‘* My Lord, my answer is—to Lancaster, 
And I am come to seek that name in England.” 


To his uncle, the vacillating Duke of York, he says: 
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‘If that my cousin King be King of England, 
It must be granted I am Duke of Lancaster. 
* * * * * * * 


I am denied to sue my livery here, 

My father’s goods are all distrained and sold ; 

What would you have me do? Iam a subject 

And challenge law : attorneys are denied me, 

And therefore personally I lay my claim 

To my inheritance of free descent.”’ 
Surely this has a fair sound. But the case is a hard one—if, as 
the seeming credulous Northumberland says, ‘‘ the noble Duke 
has come but for his own.’’ The wily explanation accomplishes 
its purpose, and York promises ‘‘ to remain as neuter.’? That 
the Duke is really deceived by his crafty nephew is by no means 
certain. He cautions him: 

‘** Take not, good cousin, further than you should, 
Lest you mistake—the heavens are over your head.” 

But Bolingbroke rejects this advice He has been wronged, 
and that injury he diplomatically makes the pretext forseizing 
the crown. Yet to his unchanging purpose, this evil deed de- 
termined upon in his mind, he unites perfect courtesy and gen- 
tleness. When he meets Richard he says: ‘‘ My gracious 
Lord, I come but for mine own.”’ To Richard’s long accusa- 
tion of treachery he answers mildly : “‘ I thought you had been 
willing to resign.’’ And when Northumberland insists that 
the deposed King shall read the list of his errors, Henry inter- 
feres with: ‘‘ Urge itno more.’’ Yet wecan imagine with what 
inward contempt he waits while Richard looks in the glass to 
see if there are upon his face ‘‘no deeper wrinkles, no deeper 
wounds. ”’ 

The deed is done; the crime planned for months is accom- 
plished ; the consequences of the sin begin. Strife, external 
and internal, comes as a natural attendant of the crown. The 
method of obtaining it works according to its own nature. and 
produces political and mental unrest. The throne was seized 
by sudden rebellion, and it can be retained only by constant 
warfare. Just as Henry acknowledges, ‘:So shaken as we are 
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—so worn with care,’’ come the tidings of the trouble with 
Northumberland. He can but recall Richard’s prophecy to 
that treacherous Duke: 


** Thou which knowest the way 
To plant unrightful Kings, will know again, 
Being ne’er so little urged, another way 
To pluck him headlong from his usurped throne.” 

The Percys are jealous of the man whom they have raised to 
power. For him they “‘ wear the detested blot of murderous 
subornation,’’ for him they ‘ put down Richard, that sweet, 
lovely Rose,’’ and what is their reward? According to Hot- 
spur : 

‘¢ That thorn, that canker, Bolingbroke, 
Rated mine uncle, from the council board 


In rage dismissed my father from the court, 
Broke oath on oath, committed wrong on wrong.”’ 


It is not likely that the shrewd King ever gave them any ex- 
plicit promise ; but by accepting their aid in gaining the crown 
he has given them a claim upon him and upon it. This they 
are not slow to urge. But he will not brook a rival near the 
throne. Rather than be dictated to by them, rather than be 
dependent upon them, he will utterly ruin them. 

Is it another example of his far-sighted policy that he seizes 
the pretext of the Scottish prisoners for an open rupture? Ac- 
cording to most authorities, Hotspur was right in retaining for 
himself all except the Earl of Fife. The King refuses to discuss 
the matter with the wary Worcester. He gives him simply 
the answer of one in power : 

* Worcester! get thee gone—for I do see 

Danger and disobedience in thine eye,”’ 
and to the reasonable demands of Northumberland and Henry 
Percy he replies: ‘‘Send us your prisoners, or you will hear 
of it.”” Between such natures as that of the determined King 
and that of the impetuous Hotspur, there can be but one result 
to such a dispute—and that is war. The union of the Percys 
with Glendower, Mortimer, and Douglas follows: then Henry 
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rises in arms to overthrow the house through which, but a few 

brief years before, he ascended to greatness. The lords whom 

he first taught rebellion have turned his instructions against 

him; heis threatened with destruction by weapens of his own 
forging. Such a result of grasping power is inevitable and is 
proportionate to the effect. It stings the King through his am- 

bition and his desire for undisputed sovereignty. It must seem : 
to him natural, and might look like the consequence of a politi- 
cal blunder. 

Shakespeare, however, is not content with that; he is work- 
ing for something deeper in the nature. He wishes not mere 
regret for the results of a mistake, but radical repentance fora 
crime. How this was brought about he shows us clearly in the 
conversations between Henry and the Prince of Wales. The 
frank son, rioting at Gadshill and Eastcheap, was an enigma to 
the reserved father, whose deeds and emotions were regulated 
always by the rules of state-craft. How bitter must have been 
the disappointment that could force him to say of Northumber- 
land: ‘*Then would I have his Harry, and he mine.”’ In the 
long interview with the Prince, before they set out to war, the 
King laments his unrealized hopes, and joins with this, for the 
first time, the idea of retribution : 


















‘* Thou dost in the passages of life 
Make me believe that thou art only marked 
For the hot vengeance and rod of Heaven 
To punish my mistreadings—for 
God knows, my son, 

By what bypaths and indirect, crooked ways 

I met this crown.”’ 















There is not the slightest attempt here to deceive either him- 
self or his son. He acknowledges his crime, and he fears that 
the punishment is about to fall upon the two objects which he 
loves most—his country and his son. He tells him that, as a 
result of his lack of princely dignity, 














‘* Not an eye 
But is aweary of thy common sight ;”’ 
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while his anxiety for the country, when left in the hands of 
such a ruler, breaks forth in such strong words as: 
‘* My blood weeps from my heart when I do shape 
In forms imaginary, unguarded days 
And rotten times that you shall look upon.”’ 

His two strongest emotions, disappointed affection and har- 
rowing fear for England, show plainly in his dying moments. 
There is something touchingly human and pathetic in the 
yearning of the self-contained, proud King for the affection of 
the free-hearted Prince. Had he been in health and strength 
he would have said nothing; but he is too ill, too near death, to 
care for pride or reserve, and in his weakness he shows his heart : 

** Thy life did manifest thou loved’st me not, 
And thou wilt have me die assured of it.” 
But he soon passes to thoughts of his ‘‘ poor kingdom sick with 
civil blows.”’ His last words contain an acknowledgment of 
his crime, his repentance, his hope for his son and for his 
country : 
‘* How came I by the crown, O God forgive ! 
And grant it may with thee in true peace live! ”’ 

No one can read this play without perceiving Shakespeare’s 
comprehension, admiration, and sympathy for the King. He 
understands his personal motives, his high aims, his low 
means. He respects the ability—misused though it was— 
which raised the exile to the throne. He grieves with him over 
the probable future of his kingdom and his son. But at the 
same time he shows these trouble$S, not as unforeseen accidents 
for which no one is responsible, but as direct results of his own 
actions. The tumultuous condition of England was the natural 
consequence of Henry’s greed for unlawful power. The fate 
dreaded for his son was the one which he had inflicted upon 
Richard. Not all his skill as a King, not all his love as a 
father, can quiet the country, nor alter the son. He has com- 
mitted a crime against the state, and against an individual, 
and he must suffer the inevitable result in misery entailed upon 
his native land and upon his own family. He has sown the 
wind ; he must reap the whirlwind. AGNES M. LATHE. 
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HAMLET AND PROSPERO. 


T sometimes seems to me as if Shakespeare wrought 
out his Prospero as a sort of palin-thought to his 
Hamlet, so much does the one seem to explain the 
other, and that which characterizes the one appear 

to be just what is lacking in the other. 

Hamlet is like a *‘ biologized subject ’’ acting on suggestions 
from without, but Prospero’s actions are determined of himself, 
from within. The one acts under a spell, the other casts a 
spell. So far as will-power is an element of reasoning, Hamlet 
is all right, but his executive will-power is gone in conduct ; 
Prospero, however, has enough to command and control the 
supernatural. 

Outward things do not shape Hamlet, for he is already 
made, but they evoke his individuality. They are pressed upon 
him and we have, so to express it, a plaster-cast of the man. 
Circumstances only show us how much of an automaton he is; 
Prospero, though, creates circumstances and is equal to all 
emergencies. He is master of both the real and ideal worlds. 
He is self-centered and self-sufficient. 

None of Hamlet’s company heard his soliloquies. He is 
known to them only in conduct. The poet put in the soliloquies 
to show the calibre of Hamlet’s mind, and thus to explain why 
he made him speak and act so wisely and so well. The auto- 
matic action of ihe mind is compatible with the most artistic 
expression of thought. The poet’s reverie is his mind automat- 
ically developing and arranging the suggestions of his theme. 
The philosopher’s abstraction is the same kind of mind-action. 
So, given a mind like Hamlet’s, as shown in his soliloquies, the 
results of its automatic action depend upon the outward sug- 
gestions. This shows how Hamlet said so many apt and such 
diverse things. 

Not to make too much of the automatic state of the mental 
activities, it is without doubt the condition of the greatest 
susceptibility to all kinds of suggestions from without. For 
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remember that in this state the executive will-power is “‘ out of 
gear,’’ and there is no direction from within. The activities 
thus free from the concentrating constraint of their own prop- 
er will-power, turn themselves with a co-ordinated energy to 
suggestions as offered, and this furnishes an explanation of 
Hamlet’s quickness to discern and ability to divine the mean- 
ing of the movements about him. He is never surprised, 
although he is unable to anticipate afar off what is coming. 
He sees a thing just when it is imminent, but never shows real 
fear. He does nothing which is inconsistent with the action of 
so great a mind in its automatic state. 

This state is always induced, beginning with the ‘‘ expectant 
mind ” and ending with the “ dominating thought.” Hamlet 
has a great sorrow, which becomes more than a sorrow, but the 
state is not fully induced till he sees his father’s ghost, though 
we can see the progress of the induction, from the first word to 
the King on. He has been, up to his interview with the ghost, 
in an expectant mind. This expectancy ended, he is dominated 
by the thought of setting things right. ‘ 

‘¢ Oh, cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right!” 
is the key to all his conduct henceforth. There issuch a tangle 
—‘‘the time is out of joint”—he can do nothing. He knows 
what is urged and demanded, but nowhere deliberates how to do 
it. When an opportune occasion offers itself he goes to ‘ quar- 
tering thoughts ’’ and all he does ‘loses the name of action.”’ 

He could kill the King as he did Polonius—as he hoped he had 
killed him. This was the only way in which he could and did 
kill him. He is inan automatic state of mind when he acts, but 
must have a suggestion of the impending peril before he can 
defend himself 

The dominant idea and the consequent automatic action make 
the gist of the arguments of those who claim that Hamlet is in- 
sane. Heis not insane, because his thinking is sound—note his 
soliloquies. His actions are not the expressions of thinking, as 
actions generally are—that is, they are not the consummations 
of deliberative thought. 
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If we turn to Prospero, we find his realm as empty of men 
and things as Hamlet’s is full. Hamlet has a great sorrow 
crushing him to earth; Prospero has a great joy—Miranda— 
arming him over the supernatural. All occasions inform 
against Hamlet to spur his dull revenge, yet he lives to say 
“This thing’s to do.”’ Prospero not only makes all occasions, 
but makes them serve his purpose of having Miranda ‘‘ the top 
of admiration,” the ‘‘ perfect and peerless, created of every crea- 
ture’s best.’? When “ the spectaclé of the wreck touched the 
very virtue of her compassion,”’ he declared he did nothing but in 
care of her. 

Miranda was not three years old when she came to that cell 
upon ‘‘this most desolate isle.’’ She only had the shadowy re- 
membrance of four or five women who waited upon her. She 
knew not that her father was better than the ‘‘ master of a full 
poor cell.”’ Nevertheless, out of the situation he made an ideal 
environment in which, after twelve years, was developed a 
fairer Eden-woman than Milton pictures. 

What a master-stroke of the artist to make that little less 
than human, Caliban, describe somewhat the atmosphere of 
things! He is talking to some of his drunken fellows when h 
says: 

‘** Be not afeard; the isle is full of noises, 

Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 

Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 

Will hum about mine ears ; and sometimes voices, 

That, if 1 then had wak’d after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again; and then, in dreaming, 

The clouds methought would open, and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me ; that, when I wak’d, 
l cried to dream again.”’ 


What must all this have been to the finer sense of Miranda ! 
What she became under the circumstances Caliban—quoting 
Prospero—tells: calling her ‘‘a nonpareil’’—and then adds, 
‘She as far surpasseth Sycorax as greatest does least.” 

All this ‘‘ change into something rich and strange’”’ is done 
He rules a realm of ideal forces. 


through Prospero’s ‘art.”’ 
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Miranda—the creature of such a realm—when she first hears 
the story of human conduct in the real world, falls asleep, it is 
so unreal to her. 

Prospero works through Ariel and his ‘‘ fellow-ministers.”’ 
Ariel is one who can tread the ooze of the salt deep, or run upon 
the sharp wind of the north, or do business in the veins of the 
earth. He performed the tempest to point as he was bade. He 
was the music that crept by Ferdinand upon the waters as he 
bewept his father lost. He is the harpy that claps away the 
banquet, and tells the ‘‘ three men of sin”’ that he and his fel- 
lows are ministers of Fate. He does all, but Prospero is his 
master. 

Prospero claims Ariel’s service on the ground of having re- 
leased him from the cloven pine in which he had been confined 
because he was a spirit too delicate to do the earthy and ab- 
horred commands of Sycorax. Caliban complains like a human 
of the more toil put upon him. He has to be reminded once a 
month of what he had been. In Ariel the human is pushed to 
its farthest limit in one direction, namely, the bodiless. In the 
opposite direction Caliban represents the farthest reach of 
humanity. He is the body with simply the suggestion of ration- 
ality. When you hear Ariel, you are expecting to see a human 
figure; when you see Caliban, you are expecting to hear ration- 
al speech. Prospero commands these two. and all between. 
Prospero, therefore, has the all-transforming power. 

Because Prospero is a father, and his child his ‘*‘ Cherubin,”’ 
he is beneficent, and for her, and through her, all the recon- 
ciliations are made. She is the solution of all collisions. Pros- 
pero, being master of the ideal world represented by himself and 
companions, brings the real world, represented by the ship’s 
crew, under his power and solves its conflicts. Observe how 
much he did with so little, as compared with how little Ham- 
let made out of so much. 

The two plays themselves bear out this estimate of Hamlet 
and Prospero. Hamlet has really no plot. Young Fortinbras 
and his soldiery make the merest pretence of a denouement. 
There is no directing spirit among all the characters. Not one 
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in the play is the bearer cf any positive ethical principle. 
Everything is left to the fate of circumstances. The Tempest 
has the perfect plot. All, from beginning to end, is directed by 
one mind. ‘‘ The rules of the Greek stage, as to the unities of 
time and place, are fully complied with.’’ Verplanck says: ‘ It 
is among the most perfect (perhaps, in fact, the most perfect) 
of all, asa work of art, of the most unbroken unity of effect 
and sustained majesty of intellect.”” JOHN PHELPs FRUIT. 


SHAKESPEARE’S AMERICAN EDITORS. 
I.—HORACE HOWARD FURNESS. 


AT the head of any list of Shakespeare’s American Editors 
must always stand the name we have placed at the head of this 
article. The son of Dr. William Furness (a native of Boston, 
graduate of Harvard, ordained pastor of the first Unitarian 
Church in Philadelphia in 1825, and himself eminent in literary 
achievement), Horace Howard was born in Philadelphia, Nov. 
2, 1833, was graduated at Harvard in 1854, studied law and 
was admitted to the Philadelphia Bar two years later—only to 
desert it, as many another has done before and since, for leisure 
and for literature, only to find it the more painful path—pain- 
ful, that is to say, with the labor that physics pain. 

When Horace Howard was a lad of fifteen, as he himself has 
told us in these pages,* he heard Mrs. Kemble read from the 
plays, and he dates from the impression he received then, from 
the lips of that divine lady, his impulse towards Shakespeare 
study. He has never relinquished it. In 1858 he became a mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Shakespeare Society, of which he is now 
presiding officer, or Dean (and long may he so continue !). 

The Society in its studies, Mr. Furness himself tells us in his 
modest answer to our inquiry “as to how he became a Shake- 
spearian student,’’ used the Variorum of 1821, but all that lov- 


* Vol. V., p. 439. 
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ing care and scholarship had added since was scattered far and 
wide. To Horace Howard Furness occurred the idea of a New 
Variorum on the old plan improved, and in due time he sub- 
mitted his plan to the senior Lippincott, of the great Philadel- 
phia publishing house of J. B. Lippincott & Co. ‘“ That,” 
said Mr. Lippincott, on hearing the plan of a New Variorum 
opened up by Mr. Furness, “‘ that is a scheme which is full of 
glory for the editor, but doesn’t promise much to a publisher.”’ 
However, the great publisher and the great editor came together, 
and in 1871 appeared the Romeo and Juliet in a magnificent 
royal octavo of about 500 pages. To this have succeeded at in- 
tervals since the Macbeth, the Lear, the Hamlet (in two vol- 
umes), the Othello, and the Merchant of Venice—magnificent 
volumes, packed with an exhaustive abridgment of the critical 
editions up to and including the Boswell-Malone Variorum (the 
Variorum par excellence until Dr. Furness occupied the field), 
and a complete report of the world’s Shakespearian work since 
upon those plays. Nor has Furness’ work entirely the charac- 
ter of a report. He has enriched it also with original and com- 
parative matter, and the whole is a monument not only to his 
exhaustless erudition and patience, but to American Shake- 
spearian scholarship. Dr. Furness began his great work with 
an eclectic text, but, as might have been prophesied, and as 
every modern editor must, he soon became convinced that for 
all purposes of modern annotation that could or should be use- 
ful to critics and to scholars, the text of the First Folio alone was 
adequate and insuperable. (We say—for annotation and for 
commentary—there is but one step more to take, namely, for 
the student to end his labors, where the material for them be- 
gan: with the Quartos ; for whoever and whatever Shakespeare 
was, it is behind those Quartos that he lurks, and behind 
them must search be made for him. But for full commentary 
upon all that proceeded from him, the Folio text is of course the 
final and the richest.) And, accordingly, the Othello appeared 
with the First Folio text, as have and will all succeeding vol- 
umes, the eighth of which—the As You Like It—is now about 
to leave the bindery. 
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Dr. Furness, as will be seen from the portrait which SHAKE- 
SPEARIANA takes pleasure in presenting to its readers herewith, 
is still in the full prime of life. And as all students of Shake- 
speare live toa good and gentle old age, we may be assured 
that the great Furness Variorum will be easily completed and 
its courtly and gentle-souled editor drink its health at the 
great completion Dinner. 

In 1877, at the Centennial of Columbia College held in the 
Metropolitan Opera House in the City of New York, Dr. 
Furness, already LL.D. from Harvard and from the University 
of Pennsylvania, was created Litt.D. Nor are these all of his 
honors, for our triple Doctor of Literature is Dean of Philadel- 
phia Shakespeare Society, the oldest Shakespeare Society in the 
world, member of the New York Shakespeare Society, which, 
though the youngest, has already done memorable, original, 
and permanent work, and honorary member of the Deutsche 
Gesellschaft of Weimar, or rather of all Germany, without 
whose admirable chronicles the history of Shakespeariana would 
lack its Inventories. 

A sketch of Dr. Furness would be remiss if not noticing the 
noble Concordance to Shakespeare’s Poems—fully as valuable 
as Mrs. Cowden-Clarke’s Concordance to the Plays and on an 
even more exhaustive system—the work of Dr. Furness’ late 
honored wife, and a unique work upon the Portraits (including 
graphic results of the curious ‘‘ composite” system of photo- 
graphy as applied to them), by Dr. Furness’ son. 

Dr. Furness lives in a noble mansion in the historic City of 
Brotherly Love, and welcomes to an inspection of his treasures 
all interested in them and in the subject and the studies around 
which they revolve. His library is richest of all in America 
both in books and manuscripts touching upon the subject of the 
owner’s life-studies, and its other ornaments are souvenirs, each 
with its story, of the great poet himself, or of those who at- 
tained celebrity by the exposition of his works. The pride of 
the place, second only in value to Shakespeare’s well-worn 
gloves, is the skull from the Walnut Street Theatre, which 
Macready, Kean, Forrest, Booth, Irving, the Barretts, Cush- 
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man, and Couldock have held in their hands, as they mourned 
poor Yorick, and upon which nearly all of these great actors 
have inscribed their names. 

It is fitting that the noble city of Philadelphia, from one of 
whose presses issued the first American edition of the great 
dramatist, should be the home of the learned, courtly, and hon- 
ored gentleman who has, in a larger and fuller way than any 
of his contemporaries, linked his name, not only with American 
Editors, but with the posthumous and eternal history of Will- 
iam Shakespeare. A. M. 
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Miscellany. 


“ANGELS’ VISITS,” IN POETRY. 


I Do not know that any individual except myself has traced to 
its source the beautiful but well-worn simile of ‘‘ angels’ visits,”’ 
the last appearance of which is in Campbell’s “ Pleasures of 
Hope.”’ Singularly enough, the origin of this fancy is in Shake- 
spearian literature, near its fountain-head. The lines in Camp- 
bell are very familiar, but for the purpose of accuracy and im- 
mediate comparison they are here quoted : 

** Cease every joy to glimmer on my mind, 
But leave, oh ! leave the light of hope behind! 
What though my wingéd hours of bliss have been 
Like angel-visits, few and far between.” 

Next in reverse order the simile is found in ** The Grave, a 
Poem,”’ by Robert Blair, published in 1747, shortly before the 
author’s death in the same year. This poet describes one as 
tired of righteous ways and turning to evil. Then: 

“* The good he scorned 
Stalk’d off reluctant, like an ill-us’d ghost, 
Not to return; or. if it did, in visits 
Like those of angels, short and far between.” 

Still earlier than this, the brevity of angelic visits had formed 
an image in poetry. John Norris, known in literature as Nor- 
ris of Bemerton, printed a volume of poetry, essays, and ser- 
mons in 1687. In a poem called ‘‘The Parting ’’ was this 


verse: 


** How fading are the joys we dote upon ; 
Like apparitions seen and gone ; 

But those who soonest take their flight 
Are the most exquisite and strong. 

Like angels’ visits short and bright, 
Mortality’s too weak to bear them long.”’ 
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Here, in the evolution of the metaphor, the infrequency of 
angelic visitations had not yet appeared, and such also is the 
case where it is used by a still earlier poet. 

In Sir William Davenant’s unfinished epic poem of ‘‘ Gondi- 
bert,’? a pure and beautiful girl, Birtha, is described as the 
daughter of one of the characters. 

‘* To Astragon Heaven for succession gave 

One only pledge, and Birtha was her name, 
Whose mother slept where flowers grew on her grave ; 
And she succeeded her in face and fame.”’ 

Birtha’s retired life, modesty, loveliness, and attractions are 
marvellously described : 

‘¢ She ne’er saw courts, yet courts could have outdone, 

With untaught looks and an unpractised heart ; 
Her nets the most prepared could never shun, 
For nature spread them in the scorn of art. 


‘¢ She never had in busy cities been, 
Ne’er warmed with hopes nor e’er allayed with fears ; 
Not seeing punishment, could guess no sin, 
And sin not seeing, ne’er had use for tears.”’ 


She had an ideal of love—not a man, but a superior being, of 
angelic degree—a spirit of the air, the kind to which heavenly 
creations belong : 

‘** She fashioned him she loved of angels’ kind, 
Such as in holy story were employed 
To the first fathers, by the Eternal Mind, 
And in short visions only were enjoyed.” 

It appears to be as well settled as any fact for which tradi- 
tion is the only authority, that Shakespeare’s relationship to 
Davenant was that of irregular paternity. The resemblance 
between the parallel lines in Norris, Blair, and Campbell has 
been often noted, but the resemblance with Davenant’s lines 
seems to have been overlooked. Yet the parallelism there is 
not merely imaginary ; it goes to the very germ of the poetic 
thought wherever it occurs. Campbell is the only one appro- 
priating the metaphor against whom the charge of deliberate 
and conscious plagiarism would have the greatest force. Butit 
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is singular—one of the real curiosities of literature—that this 
image, which is one of the finest in poetry, should be found in 
its earliest forms in the lines of the poet who was the fruit of 
Shakespeare’s illicit love ! E. A. CALKINS. 


THE London Times of May 11, 1888, printed a telegram 
from Berlin, dated May 10, as follows: ‘Dr. Giidertz, of the 
Royal Library of Berlin, has found a valuable manuscript and 
drawing relating to a theatre of Shakespeare’s time. Although 
drawings of the exteriors of several ancient London theatres 
have been preserved, the oldest representation of the interior of 
such a theatre was that of the ‘Red Bull,’ dated 1672, and there- 
fore not belonging to Shakespeare’s date. The date of the 
original papers which Dr. Gidertz has fortunately discovered 
is 1596, and they contain important news concerning the old 
English stage, especially the Swan Theatre. A learned Dutch- 
man, John De Witt, Canon of St. Mary’s Church, Utrecht, 
visited London in 1596, and noted many remarkable sights, and 
he describes Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral. and 
other buildings. But the most curious of his reports is that on 
the theatres. There were four large and splendid playhouses 
in London about 1596: the Theatre and the Curtain towards 
the north, the Rose and the Swan. We learn that each of 
these was an oval, beautiful structure, not of wood, but built, 
or faced, with flint and marble, and of considerable size, the 
boxes and galleries containing 3000 seats. John De Witt’s 
sketch is also highly interesting and neatly drawn. We see 
the actors on the stage in the costume of Queen Elizabeth’s 
age, the audience, the ‘lords’ room,’ the doors, and the ‘ tir- 
ing house’ in the background.” 

This telegram did not at the time attract the attention it de- 
served. The discovery, however, is of great interest as settling 
the question of the internal arrangements of the Shakesperian 
playhouses. The drawing made by De Witt has, as already 
noticed in these pages, been reprinted by L. L. Lawrence, Clerk 
of the New York Shakespeare Society. 
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EDITORS SHAKESPERIANA: I supposed from my last com- 
munication on the Bottle-ale Question it would be understood 
that I have no chapter and verse “‘ ready to hurl”’ at anybody. 
From the nature of the case, my only part in the discussion is to 
submit conjectures, with the best reasons I can give for them. 
I have unloaded my entire ‘‘ burden of proof,’’ and am as ready 
as any of your readers to be convinced by the authority which 
Mr. Lawrence has seen fit to reserve. 

Bottle-ale appears to be assuming an importance almost 
equal to runaway’s eyes in Romeo and Juliet. It would be 
interesting to know by what means Mr. Lawrence reaches his 
conclusions. I quite agree with him that the epithet bottle- 
ale is one of reproach, though I think my own conjectural inter- 
pretation makes small-beer fully as reproachful as ‘‘ swipes.’’ 
But will he not tell us just how he reaches the conclusion that 
the bottle-ale of Shakespeare’s day was ‘‘ swipes ”’ only ? 

I have said too much on this subject for one who has nothing 
more to say, but am so much interested in getting any possible 
light on two passages of doubtful meaning, and so utterly 
regardless of a ‘* defence of the Donnelly menu,” that I hope Mr. 
Lawrence will oblige me by citing his authority. 

JONATHAN TRUMBULL. 


EpiITorSs SHAKESPEARIANA: If Mr. Trumbull will be con- 
tented with one authority for the statement that “‘ bottle-ale 
was ‘ swipes’ only,”’ I will give him the nearest authority, viz.: 
the above letter from Mr. Trumbull himself, in which he admits 
that the epithet ‘‘ bottle-ale’’ is a term of reproach. Why, 
may I ask, except because its condition was notorious? As to 
conjectural readings, they can of course be ‘‘ conjectured ”’ 
ad libitum. There is no law or usage to the contrary. But 
granting that ‘‘bottle-ale’’ was a term of reproach, as Mr. 
Trumbull says it was, I fail to see any necessity for conjecture. 
Doll calls Pistol, whom she dislikes, a ‘‘ bottle-ale’’ (that is, a 
disreputable) “‘ rascal,’’ and the clown tells us that ‘“‘the Myr- 
mydons were not bottle-ale houses ”—that is, that they brewed 
and sold good ale, stout enough to account for Sir Toby’s very 
evident condition at the interview. DENNETT LAWRENCE. 
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AMONG matters of interest reported from Stratford-on-Avon 
is the resignation, on account of failing health, of the Misses 
Chattaway, who for seventeen years have been the delightful 
and helpful custodians of the Birthplace, and made nothing but 
friends of the thousands of pilgrims to that shrine. These la- 
dies, who are natives of Stratford, were appointed on the rec- 
ommendation of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps. Their careful record 
of visitors shows a yearly average of twelve thousand, the 
number during their first year of incumbency having been 
eight thousand, and of the year just ending, seventeen thousand, 
of whom about one-third were from the United States. No 
community furnishes fewer visitors, of course, than Stratford- 
on-Avon itself, which is natural enough—that which we can see 
at any time, we sometimes live and die without the sightof. A 
curious motion was made, however, in the Board of Trustees to 
admit Stratfordians gratis, in view no doubt of the probability 
that they would not come, or possibly to awaken a local enthu- 
siasm, which the vicar of the parish claims is sadly lacking at 
present. At the same meeting the executors of Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps tendered the keys of the case of valuable books which 
had been, by the testators’ request, kept locked during his life- 
time as a condition of its gift to the Birthplace. 


Mr. C. E. FLOWER’s claim that the revival of the First Part 
of King Henry VI. at the Stratford Memorial Theatre— 
which he did so much to forward to the success it was—was 
the first actual performance of that play since Shakespeare’s 
own date, is vigorously combated by Mr. F. A. Marshall, who 
claims that that play was performed at Covent Garden Thea- 
tre, March 13, 1738, for a benefit night. To this Mr. Flower 
responds quite as vigorously, claiming to demonstrate that the 
Covent Garden production was not of the original play, but of 
an adaptation—as was then the fashion—thereof. Two letters 
have been printed on either side of this controversy: and, so 
far as we can see, Mr. Flower has the best of it. 
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THE New York 7ribune of June 30 announces that the 
London Browning Society have reached a poem by their poet 
which they find it impossible to explain, and have been obliged 
to ask Mr. Browning himself to expcund it to them. This is 
exactly the advice which SHAKESPEARIANA gave to the Brown- 
ing Societies last February. 


Mr. IRA GALE ToMPKINS, of Chicago, writes to SHAKESPEAR- 
IANA a pleasant letter (which we regret our inability to find 
room for), concerning the late William H. Cuyler Hosmer, who, 
living at Avon Springs, Livingston County, New York, and 
writing considerable poetry, was known far and wide, some 
forty years ago, as ‘‘ The Bard of Avon.’”’ Mr. Hosmer wrote, 
as most modern poets do, too much. But nevertheless he also 
wrote much worthy to live. He survived longer than any, per- 
haps, certainly than most, of the catalogue which Griswold gath- 
ered in his ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of America” (what forgotten 
names they were, Hoyt, Street, Dana, Cooke, Welby, and the 
like !)—the catalogue into which Longfellow and Poe were only 
put as youngsters, and which is now even a catalogue no more. 
Mr. Tompkins sends us a poem on Shakespeare by Mr. Hosmer 
which deserves reprinting. We can only find space for two of 
the stanzas— 


‘* Death knows thee not, tho’ long ago were blended 
Thy bones with indistinguishable clay ; 
The dead are they whose mission here is ended, 
Thy voice is heard to-day ! 
* * * * * * ok 
‘‘ Heard in the glorious works of thy creation, 
Speaking from canvas, tome, and marble lips, 
In those deep, awful words of inspiration 
That baffle death’s eclipse.”’ 


IN 1624, eight years after Shakespeare died, the Lord Cham- 
berlain published the following regulations for the benefit of 
officers, many of them belonging to noble families, when invited 
to dine with royal persons. ‘‘ They were to be neatly dressed, 
with clean coats and boots, and not to enter the room in a half- 
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drunken condition. They were warned not to drink after each 
mouthful, as that would make them drunk too soon, nor to empty 
more than one goblet for every two dishes. They were not to 
put their hands in the plates, their bones under the table, lick 
their fingers, wipe their noses on the table-cloth, or drink so 
much as to make them fall off the chairs or unable to walk 
straight.’? Compared with the lofty and strenuous courtesy of 
the plays, where even enemies accord each other their proper 
titles and dignities, the above (if authentic) adds another to the 
constantly accumulating mystery of Shakespeare. 


THE director of the Royal Theatre in Munich intends giving 
his audiences Shakespeare pure and simple ; that is, Shakespeare 
with the most primitive and innocent scenic arrangements. The 
tragedy of King Lear is first to have the honor of being pre- 
sented with this pure and pristine simplicity. Generally speak- 
ing, the stage itself will be more or less bare of any properties 
whatsoever, and an easily movable colored canvas at the back 
will afford the necessary key to the understanding of the local- 
ity in which the action takes place. 


EpIToRS SHAKESPEARIANA : I add the following to your post- 
Shakespearian slang, viz. : 
King. . . . But know I come not 
To hear such flattery now, and in my presence 
They are TOO THIN and bare to hide offences. 
(Henry VIII, V., iii., 123.) 
W.R. 


On June 6 the Messrs. Farebrother, auctioneers, of London, 
who had offered the following: ‘‘ At the upset price of 6000 
Guineas. The compact and desirable Freehold Estate, known 
as ‘Hollingbury Copse,’ for many years the residence of the 
late J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., the dis- 
tinguished Antiquary, and comprising a picturesque and com- 
modious Bungalow Residence with ornamental Grounds of 
singular attraction. The entirety comprising an area of nearly 
thirteen acres ’’—exposed the same for sale, but as the upset 
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price was not reached, same was withdrawn for further adver- 
tisement. 


Many local expressions which Shakespeare used in his plays 
survive even now. In the Midsummer Night’s Dream, we 
find the word “ collied ’’ used to denote darkness. ‘“ Brief as 
the lightning in the collied night.’’ This word is used in War- 
wickshire, and perhaps even more frequently in Staffordshire, for 
black and smutty. In the same counties the word “ dup”’ is 
used also in the same sense as Shakespeare used it, ‘‘ to lift up.’ 
Warwickshire names, phrases, allusions, and descriptions of 
the scenery of the midland county abound in them. We may 
suppose that the whole of the forest scenery in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream was taken from the Weir Brake. Halliwell. 
Phillipps mentions that, according to an old plan, the wood 
must have been very similar in 1599 to what it is now. He 
says, '* The trees reach down from the higher banks to the 
edge of the water, and the green fern plumes wave themselves 
whenever a little breeze steals through the branches.’’ The 
people about here still believe, as in Shakespeare’s time, that 
fern-seed gathered with certain rites on a midsummer day 
can make them invisible. Theseus and the Amazon Queen 
were well known to the English through Chaucer’s “ Knight’s 
Tale.”’ It is thought that when Shakespeare wrote ‘‘1 know 
a bank where the wild thyme blows,” he must have been think- 
ing of the other side of Borden Hill, where there is a bank 
which is covered with cowslips, violets, etc. This is the only 
place near Stratford where wild thyme grows. In Act II. the 
lines, 


‘* And sometimes lurk I in a gossip’s bowl, 
In very likeness to a roasted crab,” 


allude to a local practice of putting roasted crab-apples in the 
ale. (See also Winter Song in Love’s Labour’s Lost). ‘‘The 
nine men’s morris is filled up with mud ”’ refers to a game still 
played in the Warwickshire fields, squares being cut in the 
turf, something like a chess-board.—The Literary News. 
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THE Rev. T. P. Wadley, M.A., of Penshore, according to a 
letter from Mr. John Taylor to The Atheneum, is the collector 
of the following interesting list, which we copy from that jour- 
nal: 

Be * * * * * * * 

Fluellin (Fluellen, the valiant captain in Henry V.,is found 
in the parish register of Crowle, near Worcester, in 1551, and 
under another date or two, as 1553, John Flewallin and Annis 
Browne married. 

Cotsall is the old name for the Cotswold Hills in the Strat- 
ford and Broadway districts; and this form is found in the 
plays: ‘‘Slender: How does your fallow greyhound, sir? I 
heard say he was outrun on Cotsall?” (Merry Wives, L, i., 
92.) 

Broadway, Worcestshire, is near Cotsall, and there in the 
poet’s days lived a branch of the Hathaways. John Hathe- 
way, of Broadway, died in or about 1545; and William Heikes, 
alias Hathaway, of Broadway, died in or about 1597.“ There 
is evidently,’’ continues Mr. Wadley, “ a sort of connection be- 
tween Broadway and Stratford-on-Avon. For the Broadway 
register states that Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Hall, was 
baptized in the parish church of ‘ Stratford uppon Avon,’ Feb- 
ruary 14, 1560. William, son of John Combs, is mentioned as 
having been baptized in 1551.” 

In November, 1574, this entry was made in the same regis- 
ter: “Morris ap dun’ ap Jhon ap Morris was puried,”’ the 
initial letter of the last word reminding us of Fluellen’s Welsh- 
English, ‘I will verify as much in his peard.’’ Without con- 
necting Captain Macmorris, who quarrels with Fluellen, with 
Ap Morris puried as above, it is quite possible that the youth- 
ful Shakespeare might have marked the pronunciation of the 
Welsh parson Lewis ap Rice, who succeeded to the pulpit of 
Broadway in 1578. 

The will of Thomas Atwood, of Stratford-on-Avon, date 1559, 
mentions John and Adryan Quine (Quiney), Thomas Bager, 
and George Bardell = Bardolph. Also at Prior’s Salford, on 
the bank of the Avon. there was Bardell (Bardolph) in 1573. 
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The parish register of Evesham mentions the following 
Shakespearian names: ‘‘ Master Court’”’ (Court, a soldier in 
King Henry’s Army, Henry V.,IV.,i.), 1546; Thomas Roughbe 
(Rugby, a servant to Dr. Caius, M. W. W.,1., iv.; IL., iii., 
etc.), 1559; John Peto (Peto, an attendant on Prince Henry 
in the first and second parts of Henry IV.), 1584; John Page 
(Page, M. W. W.), 1588; Richard Pratt (Mother Prat, M. W. 
W., 1V., ii., 191, 193), 1569. A man named Court was em- 
ployed as an apothecary to Dr. Hall, Shakespeare’s son-in-law, 
and probably lived at Stratford. It was also an old Alcester 
name. 

Beatrice Perkes (Perkes, 2 Henry IV., V.,i., 42) was married 
at Evesham in 1597. Says Davy to Shallow (2 Henry IV., 
V.,1.), “I beseech you, sir, to countenance William Visor of 
Wincot against Clement Perkes of the hill.”’ Perkes was an 
old Snitterfield (near Stratford) name, and there the poet’s 
grandfather lived; so that it would not be surprising to find 
that Shakespeare knew other places, as Salford, Harrington, 
and Evesham, whose early registers record the name. It is in- 
teresting to notice, Mr. Wadley observes, that the poet seems 
to have been connected with the Perkes family. He says: “A 
Stratford correspondent has sent me a note relating to a settle- 
ment of estates at Snitterfield, in consequence of the marriage 
of Robert Webbe and Mary, daughter of John Perkes, A.D. 
1581.’’ Alexander Webbe, who died in 1573 and was buried at 
Snitterfield, was the poet’s uncle, having married Margaret, 
daughter of Robert Arden, maternal grandfather of William 
Shakespeare. The Snitterfield Perkeses had relations of their 
own name at Feckenham in the Fladbury district, and d@ pro- 
pos to *‘Clement Perkes of the hill’? occurs the following 
curious coincidence of name: 1568, ‘‘ Clemens Perkes filius 
Joh’is Perks de ffadbury baptizatus fuit undecim die Januarii,”’ 
and 1596, *‘ Clemens Perkes fs (filius) Joh’ Perkes bap. fuit.”’ 
I may here remark that in the same register (Fladbury) is 
found, 1596, ‘“‘ Jan. 29th, Elizabeth, dau. of Richard Bottom, 
was buried ;’’ but whether the lady’s father was a weaver is not 
said. The Prior’s Salford early registers have the names Page, 
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Perkes, and that the Page family there was the same as at 
Offenham is shown by the occasional entry in both registers of 
the alias—Hewes alias Page. In Shakespeare’s time a family 
named Vizor, the ancestors of the family of Vizard, well known 
at the present day at Dursley, resided at Woodmancot, siill 
locally pronounced ‘‘ Woncot.”’ 

‘Margery Jourdain, the witch”’ (2 Henry VJ., I., iv.; IL, 
iii.), however obtained by the poet, was an old Snitterfield name 
—Jourdain or Jurden. A woman nained Margaret Jurden, of 
Snitterfield, who died twenty years after the poet, says in her 
will that she leaves her ‘‘ daughter Doll ’’ nothing, because she 
had already given her certain goods. We, of course, think of 
Doll Tearsheet (2 Henry IV.). 

In the registers of St. Leonard’s parish, Dudley, on the Cots- 
wold, 1624, is the singular and suggestive entry of the mar- 
riage of Oliver Hamnett and Isabel Chatterton. 

A boy, son of John Braun, January 21, 1595, was christened 
Fabian (Fabian, servant to Olivia, Twelfth Night) at Pebworth 
in the poet’s time. 

With respect to Shakespeare’s Seacoal, there was an Edmund 
Seecole of Dailsford, in the neighborhood of the Cotswold, who 
died in or about the year 1546; and a man named Seacoal of 
Stanton, near Broadway, in 1669. 

Hacket occurs in the register of Quinton, Gloucester, about 
five miles from Stratford, in the time of the poet; while the 
register of Badsey, near Pebworth, records the burial in 1602 of 
Nicholas Hacket, aged seventy-four. At Quinton, near Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, the register gives the baptism of a daughter of 
Robert Hacket, 1592 (‘‘Ask Marian Hacket, the fat ale-wife of 
Wincot,”’ Induction to Taming of the Shrew, sc. ii.) 

In Twelfth Night occurs the curious exclamation, ‘‘ Bolts of 
Shackles.”” At Badsey Wm. Boult was married in 1599, and 
the name Bolt occurs in the Pebworth registers not long after 
the poet's time ; while Shacle or Shackles is found there both 
before (1597) and after. I, of course, lay no emphasis on this 
coincidence, though Boult appears also in Pericles. 
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The Poynz family (Poins, attendant on Prince Henry, first 
and second parts of Henry IV.) vigorously flourishing in Glou- 
cestershire in Shakespeare’s time, and almost as famous as the 
Berkeleys, with whom they were connected by marriage. 

Ebrington parish register, in the neighborhood of Cotswold, 
has the surname Finton, but not Fenton, in 1629—“ rather too 
late,’’ says Mr. Wadley, but the man had parents, of course. 
The same register has a Quynie in 1603. 

At Bengeworth, adjoining Evesham, the register mentions 
John Curtis (Curtis, servant to Petruchio in Taming of the 
Shrew, IV., i.). 

Seyton announces to Macbeth that the Queen is dead. I be- 
lieve that in the history from which Shakespeare drew the plot 
of Macbeth Seyton does not appear. He might, however, have 
remembered the name in his own locality, for in the Offenham 
register Mr. Thomas Seaton occurs in 1601, and Robert Seaton’s 
burial in February, 1590. 

Also in that register is entered John Slye, ‘‘a copy houlder ’ 
in 1582. However related to Christopher Sly in the Induc- 
tion to the Shrew, it is certain that the writer of the Induc- 
tion need not have looked beyond the district for the surname. 
John Slie in the Offenham register was ‘“ servant to Lord 
Rushell ;”’ “‘ Mistress Sly ”? was buried at Offenham in 1612; 
and the signature of a Stephen Sly, 1614, is said to be preserved 
at Stratford in a document relating to the enclosure of Wel- 
combe Fields. 

Of ‘* Will Squele, a Cotswold man,”’ a neighbor and contem- 
porary of the poet, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps has spoken. That 
gentleman’s long list of places where the Shakespeares were 
settled (Outlines, II., 252, sixth edition) does not include Clif- 
ford Chambers, Gloucestershire, which is near to Stratford-on- 
Avon, where there was a Shakspeare family. John Shakspeare 
married Julian Hobbyns, widow, in 1560. 

The will of William Dumbleton (Master Dombledon, 2 Henry 
IV., I., ii., 27) is noted in the Index at Worcester Probate 
Office in 1579; and Richard Dumbleton had a child christened 
at Bourton-on-the-Hill in 1599. 
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At the latter place the early registers record also the name of 
Bates (Bates, a soldier in Henry V., IV.,i., 87). Harry Bate 
occurs, 16 Eliz., at Offenham; and Peter Bate at Warwick, 
1595. At the former place Quiclee, a miller, was living 16 
Eliz., but whether this name suggested Quickly may be left in 
doubt. Also it may be questioned whether ‘ Belch’’ (Twelfth 
Night, I., iii., 47) was a contraction of Belcher, a Pebworth 
name, 13 Eliz. 

Dull (Antony Dull, L. L. Z.) is a Gloucestershire name ; it 
occurs in Bristol wills, 1575, etc. At Slimbridge, under the 
Cotswold, Edward Dull was buried in 1645, and Elizabeth, wife 
of Thomas Dull. in 1681. 

Just below “‘ haunted Hilborough ”’ is Bidford Grange. Ma- 
riana is not known to have been moated therein, but a squire 
named Badger was occupier. ‘‘ And thereby,’’ says Mr. Wad- 
ley, ‘‘ hangs a tale, for Thomas Alwode, alias Taylor, of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, in his will, 1543, left a legacy to Richard Shake- 
speare, of Snitterfield, the poet’s grandfather ;’’ and the will 
also mentions Richard Quynie. The property passed from the 
Badgers to one of the Brode or Broad family in consequence of 
his marrying the heiress of the Badger family. The poet’s 
son-in-law, John Hall, in his book ‘‘ On English Bodies,’’ men- 
tions “‘ Master Broad’’ of the Grange as one of his patients. 

In the register of Throckmorton, a chapelry belonging to 
Fladbury, there is the entry of the marriage of Richard Wag- 
stafe and Joan Luce under the year 1570 (Dromio of Ephesus : 
“If thy name be called Luce, thou hast answered him well; ”’ 
Luce being the name of a female servant in Comedy of Errors, 
III., i., 49, 53). 

In Richard II. we have the Gloucestershire Ciceter, not 
Cirencester. 

In sum, then, there are found in the Stratford-on-Avon 
registers, and those of the surrounding parishes, the following 
Shakespearian proper names, etc.: Fluellen, Bardell (Bardolph), 
Court, Rugby, Peto, Pratt, Clement Perkes, Visor, Page, 
Jourdain or Jurden, Seacoal, Hacket, Poins, Curtis. Seyton, Sly, 
Squele, Dumbleton or Dumbledon, Bate, Bull, Luce, etc. 
JOHN TAYLOR. 
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Shakespeare Societies. 


May MEETING OF THE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY OF NEW 
York.—The President, Appleton Morgan, Esq., in the chair. 
Minutes of last meeting read and approved. Dr. Thos. R. 
Price read the paper of the evening: ‘‘On the Dramatic 
Construction of The Winter’s Tale.’’ This play, said Dr. 
Price, as compared with the great dramas that preceded it, 
Macbeth and Othello, was distinctly a failure. It bid defi- 
ance to dramatic law. Within two years a great actress had 
produced it in London and New York in defiance of the critics, 
and those critics were, when they saw the play, forced to 
acknowledge the correctness of Miss Anderson’s judgment. 
Yet, after seeing it, the speaker was more puzzled than ever. 
At the very zenith of his powers Shakespeare had apparently 
written the worst of his plays. But suppose he meant it to be 
more than aplay? In that case it was 2 successful attempt to 
write a play on new lines, and has all the fascination of a daring 
experiment. Shakespeare in it constructed a unity in a duality— 
it is a dramatic diptych, it consists of a tragedy and a comedy, 
each with a separate plot, in one drama. The charm of it lies 
in the opposing emotions. Shakespeare’s diptych is composed 
of a perfect tragedy and a perfect comedy, joined together by 
the actions of personages common to both, and combined with 
a novel termination in which the stories of both are completed. 
Mr. Price analyzed the tragedy of Leontes and Hermione and 
the comedy of Perdita, Florizel, and Autolycus, and found 
that they very nearly answered the strictest requirements of 
dramatic canons. A discussion by Mr. Fleming and others 
followed. The Executive Committee reported that Mrs. M. 
Appleton Baker, wife of G. A. Baker, a member of the Society, 
had composed a musical piece, under the title of ‘‘ Shake- 
speare’s Grand March in Lear,’’ which she had dedicated to 
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this Society, and that committee recommended that the Society 
accept the dedication and publish the music in SHAKESPEAR- 
IANA. Report accepted. Mr. Lionel Booth, of Duchess Street, 
Portland Place, London, projector and publisher of the famous 
‘Booth Reprint ”’ of the First Folio, which first made that in- 
valuable Text accessible to Shakespearian scholars all over the 
world, was then made an honorary member of the Society. 
Wm. H. FLEminG, Secretary. 


THE MUTUAL CLUB OF WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA.—Fourth 
year, 1888-9. Secretary’s Report. We have enrolled on our 
list of membership twenty names, nearly all of whom are mem- 
bers in good standing; one of the number only having left us 
permanently, because of change of residence. In addition to 
these, we have seven non-resident members, who have shared 
in the work with us. Since our first meeting of the year, Octo- 
ber 9, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas, we have held four- 
teen meetings. Fifteen articles by resident members have 
been written; six by non-residents. We have an unusually 
good report concerning the preparations of papers. No fail- 
ures, except through oversight or mistake in notifying mem- 
bers of assigned tasks. Our attendance has been more than 
good; members showing a gratifying interest in the work. 
We have been criticised because of the comprehensiveness of 
our “outline of study.’ It is a criticism hardly applicable to 
the Club, if one takes into consideration the shortness of its 
existence. This general grouping of the world’s literature 
must be studied in large sections—/first, to form a foundation 
for the more thorough work in each country’s literature. 
Without this groundwork, analytical study is impossible, and 
all efforts must be but superficial, if the analytical element 
is left out. Let us continue to keep our standard high. 
Easier work will follow a lowering of our aim, but more meagre 
and less satisfactory will be the result. Every incentive for 
exertion has been given us through the course outlined for us 
by our President this last year. Let us see to it that we aim 
equally high in our next year’s plan. S. E. Peart, Sec. 
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President’s Report. Wehave just finished our fourth year’s 
work; in every way, it has beeen most satisfactory ; the study 
has been diligently and thoroughly pursued ; the work laid out 
has been completed ; the members have added to their libraries, 
in aggregate, about 400 volumes; and what is better, these 
books have been used toadvantage. The members have or are 
fast becoming thorough, practical, and liberal readers and stu- 
dents. The influence of the Club has'been most salutary, and is 
greater than many suppose; it has stimulated the purchase 
and use of good books, and more extended study by many not 
members, and has been an inducement to new organizations of 
like character. Our plan of work has met with general appro- 
val. For the past four years the scheme of the Club has included 
the following annual “ studies ’’: I.—Miscellaneous and General 
Topics. I1.—The Reformation. IJ1.—The Elizabethan Age (to 
Shakespeare). IV.—The Basal and Contributing Literature of 
the Elizabethan Era. For the next four years’ work I suggest 
the following annual “ studies ”?: V.—The Dark Age of Eng- 
lish Literature; or, From Shakespeare to Milton. VI—The 
Restoration and Revolution of English Letters ; or, From Mil- 
ton to Pope. VII.—The Period of the Early English Essay- 
ists; or, From Pope to Johnson. VIII.—The Period of Early 
English Novelists; or, From Johnson to the Victorian Age. 
We should continue, in connection with our scheme of study of 
the English Language and Literature, the study of contempo- 
raneous literature. I think we should never vary from the 
original design to make our own language and literature the 
central study; although, at times, we may find greater thought 
activity in other people or nations. When the Club was organ- 
ized, it was agreed that we should, at least incidentally, devote 
some time of each year to the scientific and critical study of 
The Bible and Shakespeare. Of the latter I suggest the 
following ‘outlines ’”’ of four annual titles or subjects, to be 
considered in connection with the last four annual titles of the 
regular course: J,—1. Love’s Labor’s Lost, or The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona—as a very early play. 2. A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream—a play that must be read, although a play 
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notsoearly. 3. The Merchant of Venice—a later play, not to 
be omitted from any course. 4. Romeo and Juliet—perhaps 
Shakespeare’s first tragedy. 5. The Tempest—one of the 
latest plays. Il.—1. King John—early history. 2. As You 
Like It—middle comedy—too good to be left out. 3. Julius 
Cesar—earliest Roman play. 4. Macbeth—of the tragic pe- 
riod. 5. Troilus and Cressida—a play likely never to have 
been placed on the stage. III.—1. Richard II.—early history. 
2. Much Ado About Nothing—middle comedy. 3. Coriola- ° 
nus, or, Anthony and Cleopatra—later Roman play. 4. 
Othello—of the tragic period. 5. Winter’s Tale—of the latest 
period. IV.—1. Henry IV., Part I.—with an incidental study 
of Henry IV., Part Il., anda glance at Henry V. 2. Twelfth 
Night--a great comedy. 3. Hamlet—the battlefield of con- 
jectural criticism. 4. Cymbeline—of the latest period. 5. 
Lear—the greatest of the tragedies and of all the plays. This 
course of Shakespeare reading and study is suggested by one 
of the ablest Shakespeare critics and authors; and of it he 
writes: ‘‘The work increases in difficulty with each year, as 
it should; but there is good variety in each year. The ar- 
rangement seems better for your purposes than to put all the 
early plays into the first year and go on in regular chronologi- 
cal order.’’? This study of the Bible and Shakespeare can be 
carried forward during vacation and in connection with the 
regular work. At least two (I suggest four, two on the Bible 
and two on Shakespeare) sessions of each year should be de- 
voted to each of these annual titles. It is true, as readers and 
hearers, we get considerable instruction and information on 
matters theological and religious; but very little real critical 
and scientific study of the Bible; and from the stage and cur- 
rent literature we catch fugitive impressions and glean uncer- 
tain knowledge of the plays of Shakespeare ; but very little that 
is real, rational, and critical. So much of the current literature 
on this subject is conjectural, zsthetic, speculative, and most 
unreliable and ‘‘ the stage is not, in general, the best place to 
study our author’s characters in.’’ Every careful student rec- 
ognizes the great difference between the Text characters and 
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the Stage characters of Shakespeare—the fulness of the one 
and the incompleteness of the other. This course of study will 
bring us to modern times; and when finished, a scheme for 
special and more limited study should be adopted. 
CHARLES W. THomas, President. 
WOODLAND, CAL., Mav 21, 1889. 


MELBOURNE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY.—Shakespeare Prizes, 
March, 1889. The Committee of the Melbourne Shakespeare 
Society announces that it is in a position to offer prizes for the 
most thorough knowledge of a play of Shakespeare, and of 
Dowden’s Shakespeare Primer. It is intended to distribute 
the prizes at the ensuing Annual Meeting of the Society, to 
be held on Shakespeare’s birthday, April 23, 1889. Prizes 
amounting to £25 will be open to candidates under the age of 
twenty on the day of the examination ; £10 (in prizes) will be 
specially reserved for candidates under the age of sixteen on the 
day of the examination. The other prizes are open to all com- 
petitors without distinction ofage. The prizes are open to both 
sexes, and quite irrespective of attendance at any school. The 
play selected for the examination is King Henry V. Géillott 
Prize Essay.—Through the kindness of Joseph Gillott, Esq., 
the committee are prepared to offer a prize of £5 5s. for the 
best essay on ‘‘Shakespeare’s Thoughts on Music, and His 
Ideas Concerning Its Functions.’’ There are no restrictions as 
to age. The essays, bearing a motto, and accompanied by a 
sealed envelope containing the author’s name, must be sent in 
to the Secretary before March 1, 1889. It is suggested that 
competitors should not exceed as much as is contained in 
twenty-five pages of MacMillan’s Colonial Library. The 
examination will be held on the afternoon of the third Friday 
in March, and copies of the question paper will be sent to any 
place in Victoria where a magistrate, clergyman, or other well- 
known person will undertake to see that the questions are 
answered without any assistance. The names of intending 
candidates must be sent to the Rev. John Reid, Secretary to the 
Melbourne Shakespeare Society, Hotham Street, East St. 
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Kilda, on or before March 1. When sending in names, country 
candidates must submit the name of a gentleman who has 
expressed willingness to supervise the examination. As to the 
nature of the examination in the play, notice is given that 
questions will not be asked on etymology. There will be ques- 
tions as to the meaning of passages and perhaps of words, on 
the characters and incidents of the play, on the lessons to be 
learned from it, and historical questions. It will also be ex- 
pected that the more important speeches be known by heart. 
Of the Primer a general knowledge will be expected. The 
Prize Examination is as follows: 1. Quote the passages : (a) ‘In 


which array . . . gave meup te tears; ”’ (b) ‘“‘ Gloucester 
’tistrue . . . thedevil himeelf ; *? (c) «* From camp to camp 
so tediously away. 2. By whom are the above pas- 


sages spoken, and in what renneition do they occur? 3. Give 
some account of: (a) The sources of the play ; (b) The date of the 
play; (c) Its place chronologically and artistically in Shake- 

speare’s work; (d) Henry’s position amongst Shakespeare’s 

, characters. 4. Give as nearly as you can in the words of the 
play: (a) Gower’s estimate of Pistol ; (b) An account of Fal- 
staff’s death. 5. Write a note on each of the following words: 
Exhale, guidon, whiffler, kecksies, nook-shotten, linstock, gleek- 
ing, let, instance, imp. 6. Explain the historical allusions in 
the following passages: (a) ‘‘She hath herself not only well 
defended, but taken and impounded as a stray the King of 
Scots ;” (b) “ Think not upon the fault my father made in 
compassing the crown ;’’ (c) ‘‘ His vanities forespent were but 
the outside of the Roman Brutus, covering discretion with a 
coat of folly ;’’ (d) ‘‘ Whiles his most mighty father on a hill 
stood smiling, to behold his lion’s whelp forage in blood ;”’ (e) 
‘*The Emperor’s coming in behalf of France.’’ 7. Write a 
short sketch of the character of Fluellen. 8. Comment on the 
following phrases : (a) ‘‘ The pipe of Hermes ;”’ (b) ‘ Quotidian- 
tertian ;’’ (c) *‘ Dare the field ;’’ (d) ‘‘ The feast of Crispian ;”’ 
(e) ‘‘ Hedges even-pleached.’’ 9. Give examples from the play 
of: (a) Grammatical peculiarities ; (6) Alliteration; (c) Script- 
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ural allusions; (d) Use of proverbs. 10. Write an account 
of the theatre and theatrical performances in Shakespeare’s 
time. JAMES EDWARD NIELD, President. 


THE AVON SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALI- 
FORNIA, during the season of 1888-89 have been taken up with 
special reference to the grammar and rhetoric: also com- 
paratively with each other, and critically. Hamlet—Cast, by 
Mrs. L. K. Burke, Pres.; review and criticism, by Mr. Geo. F. 
Euler, V.-Pres., and Mrs.N.T.Baum. Othello—Cast, by Miss 
L. Burke; review and criticism, by Mr. Geo. F. Euler, V.-Pres. 
Macbeth—Cast, by Mr. Geo. 8. Baum; review and criticism, by 
Mrs. L. K. Burke, Pres. Coriolanus—Cast, by O. W. Jack- 
son, Sec.; review and criticism, by Mrs. L. K. Burke and Miss 
K. D. Burke. King Henry VIII.—Cast, by O. W. Jackson, 
Mrs. L. K. Burke, Mr. Geo. H. Cabanies ; review and criticism. 
Twelfth Night—Cast, by Mrs. N. T. Baum; review and criti- 
cism, by Mr. Geo. F. Euler and Mr. Paul P. Davis. 

The officers of the Avon are as follows: President, Mrs. L, 
K. Burke; Secretary, Mr. O. W. Jackson; Treasurer and Asst. 
Sec., Mr. J. Percy Garvey; Executive Committee, Mrs. L. K. 
Burke, Mr. Geo. F. Euler, Miss G. Fisher, Mr. O. W. Jackson, 
Mr. J. Percy Garvey. 


THE CLIFTON SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY.—Following is the pro- 
gramme of the Fourteenth Session, 1888-89: Oct. 13, As You 
Like It, reading ; Oct. 27, criticism. Nov. 10,4 Woman Killed 
with Kindness, reading ; Nov. 24, criticism. Dec. 8, Twelfth 
Night, reading; Dec. 22, criticism. 1889: Jan. 12, Julius Cesar, 
reading ; Jan. 26, criticism. Feb. 9, A Yorkshire Tragedy, 
reading ; Feb. 23, criticism. Mar. 9,23, Hamlet, reading; Apr. 
13, 27, criticism. May 11, The Silent Woman, reading; May 
25, criticism. Oct. 5, President’s Address and Business Meet- 
ing. It is much to be desired that those who take special in- 
terest in any of the undermentioned subjects should, from time 
to time, bring forward reports on one or more of them, viz.: 
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Xsthetic Criticism, Anachronisms, Animals, Arts and Sciences, 
Biblical and Religious Allusions, Classical and Mythical A1- 
lusions, Coins, Weights and Measures, Demonology and Witch- 
craft, Dress and Social Customs, Early Dramatic Representa- 
tions, Fine Art, Geography, Grammar, Historical References, 
Law and Heraldry, Meats and Drinks, Medicine and Surgery, 
Metre and Authorship, Music and Ballads, Oaths and Exclama- 
tions, Personal Histories, Plants, Play-craft, Puns and Jests, 
Rare Words and Phrases, Satire and Irony, Similes and Meta- 
phors, Sources and History, Sports and Pastimes, Trade and 
Commerce, Tradition and Folk-lore, Various Readings. Two 
of the characters in each play are chosen for critical comment 
by the Society generally. The Critical Meeting, at which each 
member and Associate is at liberty to introduce a visitor, are 
held at the Secretary’s house. L. M. Grirritus, Hon. Sec. 


THE Biennial Report of the Dunlap Society of the State of New 
York, organized to bring together all those interested in the 
history of the American theatre, and to issue such books and 
pamphlets as may throw light upon such history, is before 
us, by which it appears that the Society, organized in 1885, has 
already printed two original early American plays, viz.: The 
Contrast and The Father. The purposes and spirit of this 
Society are in accord with those of the New York Shakespeare 
Society, of which it seems to be an exact contemporary, both 
having been incorporated in the same year, and SHAKESPEAR- 
IANA will always be glad to register the proceedings of the 
one as well as the proceedings of the other. 


THE BALTIMORE SHAKESPEARE CLUB during the past year 
has listened to the following papers by members: ‘“‘ Cassius, 
Soldier and Gentleman,’”’ A. H. Taylor; ‘‘ The Wit of Shake- 
speare and of Moliére Contrasted,’’ W. T. Brantley ; ‘‘ Green- 
Room Gossip on Shakespearian Conceptions,” Alfred Allen ; 
** Viola,’’ Henry P. Goddard ; ** The Real Othello of History,” 
Victor Smith; and three papers condemnatory of the Baco- 
nian theory, by E. P. Allen and Mrs. Wheelock and Miss Sauer- 
wein. 
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‘<THE SHAKESPEARE ”’ and ‘‘ THE STRATFORD ”’ clubs of Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, united upon the anniversary of Shake- 
speare’s birthday with certain other literary clubs in their town, 
and listened to a lecture by Mr. Woolson upon ‘‘ The Homes of 
Shakespeare.’”’ These clubs will also unite in appropriately 
furnishing, decorating, and stocking with books a room in the 
Fowler Library (lately presented to the town by Mr. and Mrs. 
Wm. P. Fowler, of Boston). 


THE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA held its 
Thirty-seventh Annual Dinner at the University Club, April 
23, 1889. The menu was elaborated with quotations from 
I. Henry IV., the play which had been its last winter’s study. 
Following in the track of this venerable Club, of which Dr. 
Furness is Dean, is THE PHILADELPHIA SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY 
(Secretary, A. J. Hemphill, Esq.), which also illustrates its 
menu with apt Shakespearianisms. And both were delightful 
and memorable occasions. 


THE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY OF THE NEW CENTURY GUILD 
(Philadelphia) is conducted by Mrs. Brandon L. Keyes The plan 
pursued is that of informality, the general idea that the conver- 
sation is to be directed to a certain selected play being the only 
rule, and that not a rigid one, at its bi-monthly meetings. As 
vacation approaches a set of written questions are distributed 
to the members for consideration in the summer leisure. 
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Reviews. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* Editions of Shakespeare sent to us are reviewed in leading 
articles under the title “WHat EpITion OF SHAKESPEARE 
SHaL_t I Buy?’ Other volumes are noticed in numerical order 
of their receipt. 

(22) A History oF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE (1660- 
780). By Edmund Gosse, M.A. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. Cloth, pp. 440. 

(29) SHAKESPEARIAN ExTRACTS FROM EDWARD PUDSLEY’S 
Booke. Temp. Q. Elizabeth and K. James I. Which In- 
clude some from an unknown Play by William Shakespeare. 
Also a few unpublished Records of the Shakespeares of 
Sutterfield and Wraxall preserved in the Public Record 
Office. Edited by Richard Savage. Stratford-on-Avon: 
John Smith. London: Simpkin & Marshall. 12mo, vellum 
cloth, pp. 83. 

(36) SHAKESPEARE’S PROVINCIALISMS. Words used in Sussex. 
By Scott Surtees. Densdale-on-Tees. 12mo, paper, pp. 8. 
(87) THe Lonpon Stace: Irs History AND TRADITIONS 

FROM 1576 TO 1888. By H. Barton Baker, author of “‘ Our 

Old Actors,” etc. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 2-v. 12mo, 

cloth, pp. 296-323. 

(38) THE JEW IN ENGLISH Fiction. By Rabbi David Philip- 
son, D.D. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. 156. 

(39) Sir THomAs Wyatt AND His Poems. Presented to the 
Philosophical Faculty of the Kaiser Wilhelm’s University at 
Strassburg, for the acquisition of the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. By William Edward Simonds, Instructor in 
German, Cornell University. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Sq. 16mo, pp. 156. 

(40) THE BANKsIDE SHAKESPEARE, Vol. V. THE TRAGEDIE 
OF ROMEO AND JULIET. With an Introduction touching the 
Question as to the Medical Acquirements of Its Writer. By 
B. Rush Field, M.D. New York: The Shakespeare Society 
of New York. 8vo, pp. 225. 

(41) Mr. DONNELLY AND His Critics. By William D. 
O’Connor. New York: Belford, Clarke & Co 12mo, 
pp. 105, 
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(42) A REPLY ANSWERED. Ignatius Donnelly’s Reply An- 
swered _— Rev. A. Nicholson, LL.D., Incumbent of St, 
Albans, Leamington, Warwickshire. Stratford-on-Avon: 
Edward Fox, 1 High St. 8vo, paper, pp. 8. 


(22) It would be a very difficult task, indeed, to speak any- 
thing but praise of these two volumes, which Macmillans have 
so handily and tastefully bound, Mr. Saintsbury’s ‘‘ History of 
English Elizabethan Literature ’ and Mr. Gosse’s ‘‘ History of 
Eighteenth Century Literature.’’ Each is worthy of the other, 
but upon Mr. Gosse’s book one can hardly dwell without en- 
thusiasm. Never did we so regret our own limits as in open- 
ing these delightful books. This is an age of reprints and 
revisals: but rarely do we get such works as these, which 
supersede so completely all prior attempts at their plan and 
scope. Mr. Gosse’s work on Eighteenth Century Literature is 
divided into twelve chapters, the captions of which indicate 
broadly the mode of treatment. These are: Poetry After the 
Restoration ; Drama After the Restoration; Prose After the 
Restoration ; Pope; Swift and the Deists; Defoe and the Es- 
sayists; The Dawn of Naturalism in Poetry ; The Novelists ; 
Johnson and the Philosophers; the Poets of the Decadence ; 
the Prose of the Decadence; Conclusion. Mr. Gosse separates 
the literature of the 120 years covered by his studies into these 
nearly equal periods. Each of these, he says, ‘‘is dominated 
by one figure of far greater intellectual prestige than any other 
of the same period. No one will question that the first of these 
is the generation of Dryden, nor the last that of Johnson. It 
may not, perhaps, be quite so readily conceded that the age of 
Anne lay under the tyranny of Swift. It will, however, be 
found, I think, upon close examination, that neither Pope nor 
Addison has an equal claim to be considered the centre of the 
action or the hero of the story.’’ Under each of his central 
figures Mr. Gosse has arranged the field, as it were, of each 
phase; and, while entirely original and possibly open to the 
demurrer that it subordinates certain leaders unexpectedly, we 
doubt if a reader of this charming and entrancing volume will, 
on the whole, quarrel with Mr. Gosse’s treatment. 

(29) This volume brings pause. A manuscript, whose source 
is not indicated save that it ‘‘ more than twelve months since, 
came into the possession of the writer,’’ contains “‘ copies of old 
poems, subjects of history and religion, with extracts from the 
works of the old classical and medieval dramatic and other 
authors. Much of this matter,’’ continues the present editor, 
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‘may be entirely new to the present generation, either from its 
never having appeared in any printed form, or from having 
been copied from works now unknown to us.”’ A facsimile of 
the heading, in the blackletter script of the date, is as follows : 
“ Jesu esto mihi Jesus. Edward Pudsley his Booke.”’ 
From his knowledge of the calligraphy of the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James I., ‘‘and noting the dates in the headings of 
memorandums upon the last two pages,” the editor says he has 
not the least hesitation ‘ in stating that the Shakespearian ex- 
tracts were made during the lifetime of our great Poet.’ 
These extracts are categorically arrauged in the book as from 
The Merchant of Venice, Irus, Titus Andronicus, Romeo 
and Juliet, King Richard II., King Richard III., Much 
Ado About Nothing, and Hamlet. The owner of the book 
and maker of the extracts is identified as a Pudsley of Langley 
Mill Pool, in 1604. The opinion of the late Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps is cited to the effect that ‘‘ there is nothing to show 
that Shakespeare had not meditated a complete edition of his 
works under his own superintendence, while in his retirement 
at New Place, and that the preparation of such an edition was 
prevented by his untimely death,’’ and the editor surmises 
whether or no these Pudsley extracts may not have been made 
from Shakespeare’s own manuscripts or from some Quartos as 
yet unknown to Shakespearian students. And into these 
queries Mr. Savage goes with great shrewdness and much eru- 
dition. What interests most, of course, is the further question 
whether the ‘‘ IRus ’’ was also a Shakespeare play. After a care- 
ful reading we must confess that the evidence is confined simply 
to the order in which Mr. Pudsley quoted from that, to us, un- 
known play. They will not, we think, be accredited to Shake- 
speare from any internal evidence. They run thus: ‘ The 
faultes of many are bueried in thier humour : To drink to one 
7s meant what health the wyne doth worke, shalbe employed 
to thier comand and proper vse. this y* first intent of drink- 
ing to one: Yo" hart is greater then yo" person: Dearer 
then y* poungranet of my ey : Coming out of his moueables— 
an angry man y* lyke one that 1s troubled w'h y* gowt so tender 
that he cryes out before hee be toucht.”” (36) A contribution 
to the Dialectec examination of the plays which is of value. 
(37). In the winter of 1887-88, Dr. Philipson delivered in Balti- 
more, in course, the lectures on ‘‘ The Jew in English Fiction ”’ 
here collected, discussing the dramas and novels of prominent 
English writers, wherein Jews play important roles, and in- 
vestigating in how far the Jew. as portrayed, has been misunder- 
stood, and where the conception of the writer is correct. The 
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book has for one of its avowed purposes the object of setting 
aright the generally false notions of the world on the subject of 
Jews and Judaism, as these notions are given expression to in 
these works. The clear and plain exposition of many a point 
will, without doubt, be welcomed by many who entertain the 
opinions they have of the Jews, not from wilful prejudice, but 
from misinformation and misconception. The book consists of 
nine chapters, as follows: [. Introductory. IJ. Marlowe’s Jew 
of Malta, II. Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. 1V. Cum- 
berland’s The Jew. V. Seott’s Ivanhoe. VI. Dickens’ Oliver 
Twist and Our Mutual Friend. VII Disraeli’s Coningsby and 
Tancred. VIII and IX. George Eliot’s Daniel Deronda. The 
learned Rabbi’s handling of Shylock is based on his theory that 
Shakespeare tried to make Shylock out more sinned against 
than sinning, and catered as little as possible to the hatred of 
Jews so dominant in his time. We are surprised that the 
learned Rabbi should not have mentioned Dr. Thering’s The 
Struggle for Law, certainly a most Titanic and momentous 
volume, which in two years from its appearance was trans- 
lated nineteen times into sixteen different languages: beyond 
which there is little to be said about Shylock and his cause. 
And Rabbi Philipson would be interested, too, in Mr. Morgan’s 
Shakespeare in Fact and in Criticism, w herein Mr. Mor gan— 
in a clever ‘* Opinion ” on an assumed appeal in Shylock’s case 
“to the Supreme Court of United Italy’’—demonstrates not only 
that Portia’s rulings were every one of them illegal, but that, 
according to the Venetian statutes, she had nor ight to sentence 
Shylock to become a Christian,’ ” or to divide his fortune be- 
tween the State and Jessica. The utmost she would have had 
a right to do, had her rulings on the trial been correct, would 
have been to have declared his estates escheated. She had no 
jurisdiction to confiscate his religion. (89) No scholar of 
Middle English can afford to neglect this work, which strikes 
us as a careful, scholarly, novel, ‘and, in every way, most admi- 
rable study of the English which Shakespeare’s predecessors 
wrote, and which Shakespeare found to his hand when he be- 
gan to build upon it his own perfect superstructure. And we 
must not omit to say that the publishers, Messrs. Heath & Co., 
are issuing a most useful series of these language helps: from 
the Shakespeare, by Prof. Corson, down to Wordsworth and 
Browning, by competent teachers. 

(41) Mr. Wm. D. O’Connor, of Washington, died in May last 
of cerebral or spinal maladies, and his friends could certainly 
have done his memory no more lasting injury than to have 
allowed this volume to get into print. For, if he wrote it, it is 
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simply a sick man’s frenzy. Ifthe revenue were needed, surely 
it could have been printed anonymously. The book isa frenzied, 
malicious, viperous and vituperative attack—something between 
ascream and a curse—upon everybody of any prominence, who, 
from any standpoint or for any reasons, have ventured to dis- 
believe in the Donnelly Cipher, and who, accordin to the wri- 
ter, are ‘‘ assassins,”’ ‘‘ asinine Ananiases,’’ ‘‘dunces ”’ *‘ Snar- 
leyows,’’ ‘‘ toadies,”’ ‘‘manikins,”’ ‘‘ossified intelligences,’’ ““men 
without perception or receptivity,’ ‘‘ Philistines,” etc., who 
have “‘ breakfasted daily on fried handsaw split up the back and 
a dozen of stewed gimlets,’’ ete., etc. Such treatment of the 
question as this, of course, merely places it beyond discussion at 
all. That Donnelly himself elected to reply to the critics of his 
big book (none of whom reviewed it unkindly, or with personal 
animus toward Donnelly himself) with the grossest personal 
calumny and abuse, only served to sink Donnelly himself out 
of sight along with his ‘‘ Great Cryptogram.’’ It is to be 
regretted that the friends of Mr. O’Connor should have con- 
sented to the burial of Mr. O’Connor’s reputation along with 
Donnelly’s. (42) Our regret at being obliged to once more 
recur to Donnelly is mitigated by the impression that the pres- 
ent recurrence is final, and that no more attention to him will 
be necessary. Readers of SHAKESPEARIANA will recall that 
the Rev. A. Nicholson, D.D., of Leamington, England, was 
sincere enough to give the Donnelly figures a careful analysis, 
as the result of which he stated that “‘ by the arithmetical law 
of combinations, Mr. Donnelly’s contrivance secures to the 
operator an almost incalculable number of chances (viz., 
3,309,000 to 1) for picking up from the column any words re- 
quired for the manufacture of stories.’’ To this statement 
(respectful enough, and calm enough, one would suppose) Don- 
nelly sent out a ‘‘ Reply ’’ in the vein he has seen fit to recently 
adopt, of which Dr. Nicholson says: ‘I am surprised to find 
that, because I cannot accept his arithmetic, Mr. Donnelly as- 
sails me in terms of violent abuse’’ (Dr. Nicholson should not 
have been surprised), adding : ‘‘ As Mr. Donnelly resorts at once 
to personal invectives, it would appear that reasons for The 
Cryptogram do not abound ; and, as he does not impute to me 
ignorance of the working, but conscious fraud, it appears by 
Mr. Donnelly’s account that I at least understand his Crypto- 
gram.’’ But Dr. Nicholson’s patience is inexhaustible, and he 
reads Donnelly, with perfect temper, until he finds the follow- 
ing challenge: ‘‘ Why did not Dr. Nicholson proceed to show 
that these words could be brought out from the beginning and 
ends of scenes by 500 or 450, or any other number? . . . Now 
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let Dr. Nicholson show that 500 and 450 will bring out these 
words fourteen times more—yes, even once more.’’ The pres- 
ent pamphlet is an acceptance of this challenge: and, in the 
Donnelly method, Dr. Nicholson brings out of the text every 
word which Donnelly asked for. by using the numbers 500 and 
450, which Donnelly asserted were not cipher numbers: after 
accomplishing which, in two or three solid pages of figures, 
adding that “ any narrative can be brought out, according to 
the rules of the Cryptogram, say by the date of the First 
Olympiad, or William the Conqueror, or the flight of Ma- 
homet, or of Hengist and Horsa!’’ We may add that in No- 
vember last a member of the Bacon Society challenged Dr. 
Nicholson (1) to draw a given one of Donnelly’s sentences’ out 
of a given page of the First Folio by substituting, for any mem- 
ber used by Donnelly in extracting that sentence, any other 
number ; and (2) to produce, with Donnelly’s numbers, a story 
totally disconnected with Bacon and Shakespeare. Dr. Nichol- 
son accepted the challenge. Under (1) he produced the sentence : 
‘Sir Thomas Lucy look upon it as a bold plot,” by using the 
date of the Hejira of Mahomet to Mecca as a modifyer : and 
under (2) he produced the sentence (referring.to the now pend- 
ing appeal of Dr. King, the Bishop of Lincoln): ‘‘ Bishop King 
doth peril the loss of his See They stick not to send back the 
cause by Writ to the Archbishop. The judgment of his Grace 
is not certain.’’ (The London Literary World, Nov. 23, 1888, 
and Jan. 4, 1889.) This appears to have silenced the Bacon 
Society at the time. Whether Dr. Nicholson’s present pam- 
phlet will silence Donnelly or not, remains to be seen. 
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Ediforial. 


THE heated term, when our overworked friend, the General 
Reader, is taking his far niente, is utilized by the magazines 
for getting their purely literary contributors ‘‘ out of the way;”’ 
and so, not unnaturally, Shakespeare comes in for consider- 
able attention. The Silly Season of 1888 was appropriately 
appropriated to a Cipher in the First Folio. The correspond- 
ing period of 1889 has, contrariwise, been distinguished by a 
genuine, even if a rather convoluted, orthodoxy. 

In the July Blackwood, Mr. Oscar Wilde finds excuse for 
much callow and amiable chatter anent the theory that our 
constant friend, ‘‘ Mr. W. H.,”’ of the Sonnets, was ‘‘ Willie 
Hughes,” a pretty boy-personator of female parts in one of Mr. 
Shakespeare’s theatres, whom a rival manager tempted away 
to join an opposition company—a theory no better and no worse 
than any other in the plentiful list which Mr. Wilde rattles off 
with all the gusto of an original cataloguer. Mr. Wilde has 
discontinued some of his stained-glass attitudes, but does not 
as yet, we fancy, smoke very strong cigars. <A prior issue of the 
same monthly had contained a Clinic on “ Falstaff’s Death 
Bead,’’ by way of ascertaining what that fat person may have 
died of, according to the symptoms, ‘‘ nose as sharp as a pen,”’ 
‘‘ playing with ’s fingers’ ends,”’ etc., etc.—altogether a very 
fair sample of that ‘‘Anatomizing of Shakespeare ”’ so peerless- 
ly burlesqued in Mr. Browne’s dissertation ‘‘On Juliet’s 
Nurse’s Deceased Husband—With an Enquiry into his Char- 
acter, and Touching the Question as to Whether there is any 
Warrant for his Widow’s Statement that He was a ‘ Merry 
man.’”’ In refreshing contrast to these is the capital paper, 
‘‘ Shakespeare and Venice,” in the July Quarterly Review. 
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